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HYPER-CRITICISM 


O N 


Miſs SEWARD'S LOUISA. 


HEN thoſe who aſſume the office of die- 

tators to the public taſte reaſon plauſibly 

upon falſe principles, it is right that we endea- 
vour to preſerve the unripened judgement of 
young readers from their miſleading ſophiſtry. 
With this view I examine, in the eye of the public, 
the reaſons on which the gentleman (whoſe de- 
partment in the Monthly Review is to confider the 
poetic publications) grounds his opinion, that Miſs 
Seward's Louiſa approaches not to that degree. of 
excellence which might have been expected from 
her talents; while the world in general conſider 
that poem as the moſt ingenious and intereſting 
among her compoſitions. He accuſes her of ac» 
cumulating through its pages glaring metaphors, 
A 3 and 


( 6) 
and of aiming to dazzle by ſuperfluity of orna- 
ment; that ſhe is apt to forget the character which 
ſhe aſſumes. However, he confines theſe cenſures 


to the dramatic paſſages, where the characters are 
introduced as actually ſpeaking. 


Not having been ſtruck with any objection of 
this kind on a repeated 'peruſal of Louiſa, nor 
having heard it hinted by any of the fine wri- 
ters and acknowledged judges of poetic compoſi- 
tion, with whom I have frequently converſed 
about that work, the cenſure ſurpriſed me ex- 
tremely ; and I reſumed the poem, to re- examine 
it with impartial attention. Through the firſt epiſtle 
no character is repreſented as actually ſpeaking. 
Louiſa, however deeply afflicted, not under the 
firſt impreſſion of her ſorrows, ſooths them, as ſhe 
profeſſes to do, by giving the reins to her imagi- 
nation. Mr. Maſon, in his Ode to a Friend, 
beautifully ſays, that Fancy is the friend of Af- 
*« fliction, and that ſhe rules her ſong“ 


The firſt perſon introduced as ſpeaking is 
Emira; who, on being reſcued by Eugenio from 
the hands of ruffians, only ſays, I am indebted 
* for more than ud life to thy generous affiſtance.” 

Eugenio 


8 
Eugenio replies, * that his arm had deſerved to 
„ wither by palſies, had it ſhunned the duty of 
« the brave, and refuſed to aſſiſt her.” But, ob- 
ſerving that their fituation was datigerous, offers 
to conduct her to his father's houſe, which, with 
a certain local tenderneſs, he ſays, * lifts its head 


«jt the neighbouring valley, the peaceful happy 
« home of his youth.” - 


The next ſpeech is Emita's to Eugenio's ſiſter, 


e Loſt to the world, I could be content to live 
always within the dear precin&s of this ſylvan 
« cell; to renounce every vain, though once ado. 
« red gratification, which can diſſipate the day, 
« and gild the night; and which employs every 


« ſeducing art to flatter beauty, and inſpirit plea- 
66 ſure,” 7 


On being told by Eugenio's ſiſter, that his heart 


is engaged to a young lady of private rank and 
fortune, Emira proudly exclaims, 


„Can Eugenio be cold and obdurate to my 
e laviſh affection? Do I wear the magic zone of 


„beauty, am I exalted by rank, and crowned by 
| A4 ** fortune 


« fortune, that the faint allurements of a villager 
K ſhould protect his heart from the influence of 
«* my charms? It is not poſſible. Yet, O! thy 
„words fix in my boſom the goading ſtings of 
4 jealouſy {—Matilda, thy charming brother ſhall 
be mine! This groveling flame will be extin- 


„ guiſhed at the ſhrine of Love, by the eclipling 
« power of my attractions,” 


The next character repreſented ſpeaking, is the 
father of Eugenio. Let us examine whether the 
author, through any part of that mournful expla- 
nation, lies open to the cenſure of forgetting the 
character ſhe aſſumes. Eugenio's ſhort queſtion, 
* Louila! lives ſhe ?” can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
incur it. 


« My ſon, the ſweet Louiſa lives! I hope in all 
« the peace of innocence ;—but a painful tafk is 
% mine—to tell thee, O Eugenio! that the dire 
« blaſts of poverty aſſail me, and freeze the hopes 
« of my life. Belmont has deceived me; he is 
« unjuſt to friendſhip, and trgacherous to confi- 
* dence —Unhappy confidence! which allured 
« me to follow a miſleading fire, thoſe commercial 
« viſions, which were but the meteors of his art- 


„ ful 
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« ful brain! He muſt have known that they gave 
no genuine light, and now they fink in the 
« whelming waves of ruin. Great and numberleſs 
«* are the evils which ſurround me in my failing 
„ age ;—the pangs of ſeeing thy ſweet ſiſters, born 
« to faireſt expectations, torn from eaſe and afflu- 
« ence, and expoſed to all the ſnares which ſur- 
« round indigent beauty ; to evils, whoſe bare ape 
% prehenfion tear a father's boſom, and blend his 
&© cares with agony.— Thy dearer mother!“ Here 
he pauſed, turned his head, and wept, At length 
reſuming, 


ce Theſe woes that hover over our houſe, ere 
their dread weight deſcends to cruſh us, thou, 
O my dear ſon ! thou canſt avert—but, alas! at 
* what a price !|—My perſuaſions ſhall not urge, 
6 neither ſhall my prayers intice thee. 


 « Two hours ere thy return, Emira found thy 
cc ſiſters drowned in tears; and learnt from their 
« trembling lips the dire event that ſpreads the 
c dark cloud of conſternation ſo wide over my 
& roof, which yeſterday beheld the fair and favo- 

< rite aſylum of domeſtic comfort, | 
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. « We know that Fortune has ſhowered her 
& treaſures on Emira with an unſtinting hand.— 


« Eugenio! ſhe ſtands ready to replace thy father's 


& comforts on a laſting baſis; to preſerve the 
* numbers whoſe hopes find a grave in his deſtruc- 


« tion; and, while her wealth diſpels this dark 


ce cloud, to rekindle in eyes, which are moſt dear 


* to him, the light of joy !- But at the price— 


Great God !—thy father, Eugenio, ſhrinks from 
« the propoſal !—it is overwhelmed in his tears. 


«© Sharp diſtreſs compels him to name the condi— 


&« tion ;—thy band to her—given at the altar !— 
dc Alas! I read the 'impoſhbility in the grief, the 
4 horror, which deepen upon thy brow !—O ! for 
&* nyſelf, I would not wiſh exemption from the 
« ſharpeſt earthly ſorrow, by means which baniſh 
« the ſweet hopes of virtuous love from the boſom 
cc of my duteous, my affectionate ſon ; but for the 
ce ſake of thoſe who are dearer to me than myſelf, - 


« perhaps I have dared to hope even his ſacrifice 


cc from Eugenio. 


ce Thou knoweſt, when Peace and Plenty hung 

ce their ripe cluſters around out bowers, that the 
cc joys I defired for thee were thoſe of love, not 
& thoſe of wealth, But now, O Eugenio! liſten 
6c to 
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ec to me! Could'ſt thou bear to ſee Louiſa bend 
« beneath the weight of thoſe miſeries which have 
« fallen upon us ? Would'ſt thou tranſplant the 
e bloſſoms of her youth into the deſtructive ſoil of 
© penury ? whoſe miſeries ſhe will not the leſs ſe- 
ce yerely feel, for being too generous to complain 
« of them. Alas! when we behold thoſe whom 
« we love far beyond ourſelves, wounded by that 
e fell demon, broken ſpirits, and faſt waſting 
« health, will prove, that love, far from extracting, 
&« barbs them.” | 


Overcome by- the force of a reflection, whoſe 
truth he ſeverely experiences, the father of Eugenio 
pauſes again ; but ſoon recovering that utterance, 
which anguiſh had, during a few minutes, arreſted, 
he proceeds, 


& It is not much that my life, now in its wane, 
ce ſhould fink, ſhortened by the pains of poverty. 
« Alas! I would rather bear their hardeſt ſtrug- 
« ples, than with to quench the hope which, as 
« yet, has the power to gild thy ſorrowing youth; 
« that ſweet poffbility, borne on the eventful flight 
4 of days and years, whoſe chance, if thou re- 
te maineſt ſingle, may remove every bar to thy 

union 
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#* union with Louiſa—or it might reſult in time 
« from thy induſtry ſupplying that competence 
« which would reſtore the joys of love. I would 
4 myſelf endure any ſorrow rather than ſtrive to 
« extinguiſh this light of thy exiſtence ;—though 
« yery ſharp is the conſciouſneſs that the treachery 
& of Belmor muſt give the deadlieſt wound, not 
ce only to my peace, but to my fame. The many, 
6 who muſt owe their ruin to the deſtruction of 
c my hopes, will doubtleſs believe me a partner 
« in his fraud. O! the grief of reſigning to 
« blame, ſo opprobrious, the honeſt triumph of 
« a ſpotleſs character, even when we dare appeal 


c to our own intentions from the reproach of blind 


6 injuſtice, of violent and miſguided zeal! Do we 
4 not know how vain it is to ſtem their torrent? 
That when prejudice arraigns, truth pleads to 
« air; and that her cenſures daily level with the 
46 baſe and vile a thouſand names, unſtained by 
4 the perpretation of any actual crime but pre- 
& judice can fix the brand of guilt on thoſe who 
« have only been imprudent. Yet I would not 
&« aſk my child to ſave me from pains which, de- 
& livering me up to infamy, ſeem to rob the very 
« grave of reſt, at the expence of woes, which 
may caſt a yet deeper gloom over his fate, than 

3 | « even 


( 13 ) 
cc even. this bitter reflection muſt throw over mine; 
« But O, my beloved ſon ! from anguiſh, ſharper 
« ] truſt than ever thou wilt experience, my ſenſes 
« recoil !—my wife, my. deareſt wife! rhe ſweet 
& companion of my lengthened exiſtence—thy mo- 
ce ther! for whoſe peace and health my cares, my 
« attention, my prayers to heaven, the day and 
e night have beheld !—Oh ! muſt I ſee her pining 
« in poverty? While the vital flame feebly 
c trembles in her boſom, muſt that delicate and 
c infirm frame owe its exemption from extreme 
&« want to the cold and ſcanty donations of cha- 
« rity? Can I ſee this, unable to procure for her 
« the common comforts which may be obtained 
« by healthy labour? Conſcious alſo that my raſh 


& infatuation poured on her gentle head this bitter 
6 phial !—My ſon! my ſon! pt 

Then faking on R 338 heart-ſmote 
and pale, he groaned in bitterneſs of ſpitit. 


This, ſpeech is long; but _ is naturally 
plaintive, and it was necefſary chat i 2 meortunate 


Erneſto ſhould place every circumſtance itrongly 


before the eyes of hin, to ve 114 Oln he looked for de- 
liverance, 


dy 
| _ 
— 
* 


(14 ) 

Has the author forgotten the character ſhe had aſ- 
ſumed during this declamation? Has ſhe employed 
any foreign or abſurd ornament? Poetry cannot well 
take a chaſter licence than through this ſpeech. 
Some degree of elevation muft not be diſpenſed 
with in poetry, that would deſerve its name. The 


very efſence of poetry is a bold, a glowing, and 
metaphoric ſtyle; rhyme and meaſure are but its 


| trappings. Poetry has been philoſophically faid to 


be the language of nature, becauſe it will be found 
in real life, with people of ſtrong mental powers, 

that the more they are agitated by paſſion, the 
nearer their language will approach to poetry. 
« Am Jon a bed of roſes ?” ſaid the Mexican hero 
(under the torture of lying on red-hot bars) to his | 

companion, of whoſe complaints he was aſhamed. 


But to reſume that ſtrict examination of the 
poem in queſtion, to which the Monthly Reviewer 
refers his reader. 


Eugenio ** replies to the unhappy old man 


& Be comforted, my father! O, could thy Eu- 
© genio live to ſee thee thus undone, conſcious 
e that fortune had given him the power to have 

| « {aved 
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te ſaved thee, a ſelf-reproach; ſo tormenting, muſt 
ce diſtract him! But, O my Louiſa! Vet pardon 
«me! I go to ſtem in ſolitude the conflicting 
& tides of my ſorrows! I go to teach my ſoul the 
cc arduous taſk to which ſhe is called! I go to ob- 
tc tain by prayer the fortitude to perform it.” 


Thus ends the dramatic part- of the ſecond 
epiſtle. No perſon is introduced as actually ſpeak- 
ing in the third. In the fourth Louiſa thus ad- 
dreſſes an intereſting figure, whom, as ſhe ſaw ap- 
proaching to her bower, ſhe had riſen to meet. 


t To what chance or generous impulſe am I in- 
tt debted, O venerable ſtranger ! that thus thou 
ec viſiteſt this lonely valley, and gazeſt on me with 
F a kindneſs fo intereſting and paternal 2” 


| He anſwers Gghing, 


Sweet Louiſa! behold in me the ſource of all 

* thoſe ſorrows, which paled the roſe of youth on 
thy cheek ! But thou art generous, and wilt for- 
** give the unfortunate Erneſto! Thou wilt allow 
“much to the ſad extremes of his fituation ; for 
« compaſſion is around thee ag a light.“ 


Louiſa, 


] 
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616) 
Louiſa, amidſt a burſt of tender tears, drops 


_ involuntarily on one knee; and, while thoſe 


tears ſtream on the hands, which, on their firſt 
meeting, had infolded hero, the ſays, 


Heaven! art thou that being, whom, in ban: 
* pier days, | had been taught to revere? on 
« whoſe. worth, diſplayed by filial tenderneſs, 
« I have meditated fo affectionately? All is 
&« known ! No ſelfiſh murmurs, no groans of mine 
„ preſume to arraign the mandate of heaven! Eu- 
«« genio has nobly obeyed its high call. What 2 
« wretch were I, ſhould I reproach the exalted 


* youth for having deſerved the blefling to have 


been born thy ſon! Some rebel fighs miy heave; 


* ſome vagrant drops may fall to the memory of 


* our divided loves! But the ruthleſs pangs of for- 
& row are paſſed; my devoted heart is fad, but 
© not wretched. Thus obtaining thy generous 


© love and ſoothing pity, they ſhall lull every 


* fond regret z nor will I ſuffer memory to whiſper 
5 that ance I was more happy.“ 


Erneſto replies haGiily, 


% Honoured Louiſa! fair angelic excellence ! 
may heaven reward thy virtue! But time flies 
„rapidly, 


6 17 ) 
t rapidly, and delay ill ſuits the importance of 
« my errand. An hapleſs penitent adjures thee to 
« pronounce her pardon, and to receive her dying 


« ſighs. Come with me, Louiſa; my chariot _ 
« waits for us in the valley.“ 


When Louiſa is ſeated by the fide of Ernefto, 
he, as they travel, deſcribes the appearance and 
behaviour of Emira in her nuptial hour, and her 
unamiable conduct as a wife, As this account 
from the mouth of Erneſto is in general as meer a 
narrative as any part of the Poem, I ſhall ſelect 
the dramatic paſſages from it, inſtead of turning 

the hole ſpeech into proſe, Erneſto mentions a 
ſtriking ſcene very particularly, as he ſays it is 
engraven on his memory; that one evening, while 
he was careſſing Emira's infant daughter, Eugenio 
ſtanding near him, and leaning forward in deep 
meditation, ſhe entered, dreſſed for a maſquerade, 

in the wanton habit of the ſeraglio. Erneſto de- 
ſcribes its licentious ſplendour, and the diſapprov- 


ing looks of his ſon, who, ſeizing his wife's hand, 
ſays to her: 


O, is it thus a wedded lady ſtrives to kindle 
** the diſgraceful fires of the profligate gazer ? If 
B © thy 
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et thy BO 1s ſeared we the claims of an huf- 
© band, eſtabliſhed by heaven, and revered by 
& man, yet, O Emira ! liſten to me as thy friend! 
tt Preſerve the charms of thy bright youth againſt 
ci an ambuſh of misfortunes, whoſe demon- tribe 
ce ſhall inflict ſome evils which muſt reach and 
& ring the moſt obdurate boſom, How will that 
« haughty aud aſpiring diſpoſition, which de- 
« mands the inceſſant homage of mankind ; which 
& ſees thoſe graces, celebrated by flattering 
© crowds, receive the homage of ſuperior rank, 
& and of rival beauty; how will it bear to change 
© their ſoft and ſoothing attention for rude neglect 
te and ſtudied inſolence; for the familiar nod of 
© the coxcomb, and the opprobrious celebration 
© of his laſcivious ſong? From thoſe high-bred 
© and faſhionable dames, who now excite and 
5 ſhare thy revels, but who, when the livid ſpot 
ie of detection ariſes, will ſtudiouſly ſhun, and af- 
ce fect to deſpiſe thee ; how wilt thou endure from 
ce them the cold inſult of the unbending knee, the 
*« yacant ſtare, and the malicious ſmile? Shafts 
« which only injured. virtue can repel, and rug 
« ſuperior to their cruelty.” 


* Emira 


« "29 73 


Emira hears this remonſtrance with ſullen 
| brows, flaſhes of diſdain, and impatient ſtruggles 
to withdraw her hand, which Eugenio had forcibly 
detained. He then ftrives by a ſofter method to 
awaken her diſcretion; and, taking the child from 
his father's arms, puts it into hers, which, half 
unwillingly, open to receive it, he reſumes :; 


« Alas! Emira, ſhall this lovely infant live to 

*© feel miſery, reſulting from the conſciouſneſs of 
* 2 mother's diſhonour? Think what painful 
te crimſon that conſciouſneſs muſt pour on the cheek 
of youth! Or, loſt to virtue, ſhall the plead 255 
* example for the light manners, the licentious 
tc action? Heaven forbid ! O ſmile, my child, and 
& allure that fair boſom to maternal tenderneſs! 
Let thy opening beauties charm my Emira, ere 
“ ſhe conſume in the baneful fires of criminal plea» 
„ ſure, her matrimonial faith, and the ſacred 
e claims of a mother! May ſhe bid thee hve te 


* mention her without the pauſe of fear, or the 
cc bluſh of ſhame!” 


Emira drops a relenting tear on the forehead of 
her infant, and ſeems to ſoften at the appearance 
of affection, which a ſenſe of duty, and tender 
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aommiſeration, impels Eugenio to aſſume towards 
the mother of his child ; to whoſe indiſcretion he 


fears his own coldneſs may have been acceſſary. But, 


on the part of Emira, the tranſient dawn of virtu- 
ous feeling ſoon diſappears; and thoſe mild 
beams, which beſt adorn the eyes of beauty, ſink 
in the clouds of diſdainful recollection. Imperi- 
ouſly extending her arms, ſhe gives the infant 


back to Erneſto, exclaiming, 


« Go, little wretch ! thou art not the fruit of 
« tender and mutual paſſion! Then why ſhould I 
&« live for thee, whoſe birth is a diſgrace to me?“ 


Then turning to ber huſband, and bending for- 
ward contemptuouſly, ſhe thus reviles his guardian 


ſolicitude. 


«© The lover of Louiſa has a right to claim the 


t ſtern protection of Emira's reputation, whoſe 


« wealth, whoſe rank, whoſe youth, and acknow- 


cc jedged beauty, ſo madly given to thy cold arms, 


cc have been weak to chace the deſpicable regrets 
"* that load thy heart and freeze every torpid vein. 
« Even now I ſee thoſe mean regrets fit on thy 


se pale cheek, and in thy languid eyes! For me, 
© thou 


„ _ 2 
wo 
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cc thou mayeſt ſpare the needleſs apprehenflon ! 


6% 2 


« My peace, my fame, abjure Eugenio's protec- 


ce tion. Female pride ſhall prove an happier 
« guard to my honour, than was my weak, my 
c waſted love. Farewell, inſenſible! Enjoy thy 
© ſorrows! Seek, in inglorious ſhades and fighs, 
&« conſolation for the cruel decree of fate, which 
&* chained thy ſplendid fortunes to Emira's! Too 
ce great of ſoul to repine, ſhe goes to join the 
ce circles ſhe was deſtined to adorn, till inſane paſ- 
cc fion, with demon- force, controuled that deftiny.” 


Emira, abandoning herſelf to criminal pleaſures, 


falls a ſacrifice to them, firſt in her reputation, and 
afterwards in her health. She is ſeized with a vi- 
olent fever. Terrified at her approaching fate, 
and conſcience- ſtruck, ſhe is deſirous of obtaining 
not only her huſband's forgiveneſs, but Louiſa's ; 
and thus addrefles Erneſto ; 


„ O, dear Erneſto! if you have pity, fly to 
« Louiſa ! Should that injured excellence pro- 
* nounce pardon to this heart, which accuſes it- 
* ſelf ſo bitterly ; ſhe would cheer my drooping 
« ſpirit, hovering on the dark confines of ever, 
6“ laſting night.“ 
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One ſhort exclamation of Eugenio's upon the 
fight of Louiſa; her whiſper of comfort to the 
dying penitent ; and the mournful confeſſion of 


the latter; I paſs over, becauſe the Reviewer 


quotes them ; and, mentioning the pathetic pow- 
ers of that ſcene, ſeems to exempt it from his ge- 
neral cenſure; which cenſure l think the diſcerning 
reader will now pronounce to be groundleſs. In 
taking all the other dramatic parts, which are the 
only cenſured ones, out of meaſure, I have put 
them to a ſeyere teſt; nor is one ornament, one 
figurative expreſſion omitted. If even in proſe 
thoſe ornaments do not appear glaring and unna- 
tural, let the neceſſary elevation of verſe be conſi- 
dered, and the author muſt, in juſtice, be acquitted 


| of dramatic inconſiſtence, and of tinſel decoration. 


The Reviewer aſks, *© Does real paſſion waſte, 
ce ts attention on ornament ? No; all ornament 
cc therefore, which is not obviouſly ſpontaneous, 
« muſt be rejected.“ Granted ; but every meta- 
phor, alluſion, and image, that ſtrongly illuſtrates 
the ſituation of the ſpeaker, are {ſpontaneous orna- 
ments. Tropes and figures are ofteneſt uſed by 
people of vivid fancy, under the immediate influ- 
ence of ſtrong paſſions. The fineft orators and 
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poets pour them forth from the heart which rage 
and diſdain ſhall ſting, which love and grief ſhall 
melt. They are the e/ence of poetry; and, had 
Miſs Seward baniſhed them from her late work, it 
muſt have ſunk to the tameneſs of meaſured proſe, 
which is the worſt of all bad writing, 


Upon the grounds on which this critic cenſures 
Louiſa, he has a much better right to exclude 
every impaſſioned ſituation from verſe. It is very 
natural for rage, grief, and jealouſy, to uſe tropes 
and figures; fot in fact they almoſt always do uſe 
them: but it is unnatural enough to make them 
ſpeak either in meaſure or rhyme. 'The arts and 
ſciences, howeyer, have their privileges ; which to 
deſtroy, or even abridge, muſt prove ſubverſive of 
their empire. Sir Joſhua Reynalds's obſervation, 
ic that wax-work preſents a nearer reſemblance to 
5 life than the fineſt painting can effect,“ proves 
how reſpectable and exeluſive thoſe privileges, 
ſince we deſpiſe the exact ſimilitude, and admire 
the more diftant one, | Et 


Miſs Seward obſerves, in her Preface to Louiſa, 
the ornamented preciſion with which Pope makes 
Eloiſa deſcribe the ſcenery of Paraclete. She im- 

B 4 perſonizes 


CC #4 


perſoniſes Melancholy, and leads her through the 
twilight groves, duſky caves, long-ſounding iſles, 
and intermingled tombs. She mentions the dark 
pines, waving over the rocks, and murmuring to 
the winds; the dying gales that pant upon the 
branches, and the lakes that curl to the breeze; 
the wandering waters that ſhine between the hills, 
and the grots that echo to their ſtreams. Let theſe 
beautiful and minute deſcriptions are given under 
the #fr/# impreſſions of tumultuous paſſions, 
awakened by the accidental ſight of a letter from 
Abelard, which had made tender mention of her. 
That fine poem has never been deemed unnatural 
on account of theſe deſcriptions. However ſupe- 
rior, as a compoſition, it may be thought to 
Louiſa, yet, if it is acguitted of falſe ornament, 
Miſs Seward has a right to demand acquittal on 
6 that ſcore for her poem, 


Shakeſpear is juſtly called the Child of Nature, 
from his wonderful infight into her operations, 
His characters, when they are ſtrongly agitateg, 
always ſpeak in a glowing and highly figurative 
ſtyle, and ſeize reſemblances with avidity, Hig 
abſurdities (for with all his matchleſs genius he had 
them) have been often pointed out; but none have 

| ever 
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ever been imputed to him in the portrait he has 
given us of the bold and bloody Macbeth; yet, 


when the ſpirit of that ambitious character is moſt 


perturbed with its murderous aſpirations, alluſion, 
deſcription, metaphor, and imagery, burſt foonk 
his lip. Meditating the murder of Duncan, and 


dreading the future reproaches of bis own conſci- 
ence, he ſays, X 


1% Exęen-handed Juſtice 
* Returns the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
_ * To our own lip!“ 


Recollecting the virtues of the king, he fays, 
that they 


Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off; | 
4% And Pity, like a naked new-born babe 


„ Striding the val ſhall blow the horrid deed 
“In every eye.” 


. Obſerve how figuratively Lady Macbeth re- 


proaches her huſband for receding from his bloody 
purpoſe. | 


„Was the hope drun# in which you dreſs'd yourſelf? 
& And wakes it now t6 look to, green and pale 
« At what it did lo freely?“ 


If the reader attends to the language of Mac- 
þeth, on entering the chamber of Duncan for the 


purpoſe 
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1 put poſe of the murder, he will perceive how com- 

N patible, in a ſtrong imagination, are metaphor 
and imagery with a fituation, than which none can 
be more agitated, and in whoſe compariſon every 


ſituation in Louiſe is calm. 


e Now o'er one half the wortd 

« Nature ſeems dead! and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd ſleep !—Now witchcraft celebrates 

«© Pale Hecate's offerings! and, with ber, murder, 

& Alarum'd by his centinel the wolf, | 

* Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 

And Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, En tus delt. 

% Moves like a ghoſt!” 


Reſolving that Banquo ſhould be murdered itt 
the courſe of the coming night, Macbeth thus i in- 
vokes, and deſcribes its approach, 


7 j „Come, ſealing night! 
| it Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
[i « And, with thy bloody and inviſible hand, 
18 « Cancel and tear to pieces the great bond 
bi. That keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow - 
«« Makes wang to the rooky wood!“ 


inſpired by that deſcription, from the mouth of a 
1 man who meditates murder, would, if he had 
| been Shakeſpear's contemporary, or if he durſt at- 


by tack paſſages ſtampt with the admiration of many 


| 
| 
{ 
1 
. 
il A cavilling critic, ſenſeleſs to the fine horror 
, 


trap: ) 


generations, have declaimed upon the improbabi - 
lity of Maebeth, in ſuch a moment, thinking 
about crows and fouks. Upon the plan of fimpli- 
city, dictated by the Monthly Reviewer, he would 
not have been allowed to point out the approach 
of the murky hour in terms more poetical than 
theſe Tis almoſt night.” O genius! what a 
lot 1s thine, when public cenſors thus attempt ta 
preſcribe thy walks within ſuch cold and narrow 
limits ! 


In a ſofter moment, yet under great trepidation 
of mind, on hearing of the enemy's approach to 
Punfinane, Macbeth exclaims, 


% My May of life 
os Is fall'n into the ſear, tlie yellow leaf!“ 


Chamont, in the . agitated with jan 
for the honour of Monimia, recollects having been 
accoſted, as he rode through a gloomy lane, by a 
wrinkled hag, who bade him haſten to ſave a 
ſiſter. How minute, under all the inquietude of 
his mind, is his deſcription of the figure, employ- 


ment, and cloathing of the beldaine ! Yet, if the 


Reviewer's rule be juſt, Otway ought to have 
firuck out this paſſage, which has ever been con- 
ſidered 
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fidered as the gem of the Tragedy. So alſo, by 


the ſame rule, ought Shakeſpear to have expunged 


his fine deſcription of Dover cliff, in King Lear; 
of the poor apothecary's ſhop, in Romeo and Ju- 
het ; and a thouſand others, which proceed from 
characters equally agitated, or under an impreſ- 


| Gon, as immediate, of heavy misfortune. It cer- 


tainly may be faid with ſome plauſibility, that 
Edgar, ſhocked at the fight of a ſtill beloved fa- 


ther, who was deprived of eye- ſight, and meditating 


ſuicide, muſt be incapable of bringing that preci- 
pice ſo accurately to the eye of the reader. But 
the impreſſions of the paſſions are various. We 
often perceive in real life, that ſorrow ſcizes the 
mind with a calm force, which renders it collected, 
and able to dwell on the minutiæ of every ſolemn 
object, which 1s preſented to the fight or recol- 
lection. : 

Shakeſpear defigned to repreſent the mind of 
Romeo in that ſtate, when, on hearing of Juliet's 
tuncral, after a ſhort exclamation, he pauſes, and 
in that pauſe takes his deathful reſolution. He 
then ſedately orders poſt-horſes, enquires if there 
are any letters from the frier, and proceeds with 


that minute deſcription of the apothecary's ſhop ; 
every 


U 


every circumſtance of which, as it riſes to his me- 
mory, gives added confirmation to the hope, that 
ſuch extreme poverty would make the owner re- 
gardleſs of that law, which makes the ſale of por 
ſon death in Mantua. 


Milton, in his beautiful dramatic poem Comus, 
allowed to be a perfect work of its kind, makes 
the ſpeeches of the two gentle brothers, benighted, 
and under much anxiety for the fate of their ſiſter, 
abound with metaphor and alluſion. 


The Monthly Reviewer declares, that his ob- 


jection to the dramatic parts of Louiſa has not pro- 
ceeded either from acrimony or faſtidiouſneſs; and 
there certainly is no reaſon for an ungenerous ſuſ- 


picion of ſuch unworthy motives. The Monthly, 
and Critical Reviewers have been candid and libe- 


ral in their praiſe of Miſs Seward's former writ» 
ings. The cenſure in queſtion has doubtleſs pro- 
ceeded from the want of ſtrict attention to the va- 
ried operation of the paſſions; which on minds, 
differently conſtructed, produce effects ſo diffe- 
rent; and ſtill more, perhaps, to that want of inti- 
macy with the beſt Engliſh poets, that often be- 
trays our public cenſors of verſe into deciſions, at 
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onee arbitrary and erroneous. Ingenious and fe- 
ſpectable as the Critical and Monthly Reviewers 
in general are, yet have I frequently ſeen them at- 


tack a poem for expreſſions, conſidered by them 
as abſurd, unprecedented and inadmiſſible, which 


were to be juſtified by the repeated uſage of all 


our great poetic writers. Mr. Stevens's beautiful 
poem RETIREMENT, was one of the compoſitions 
ſo inconfiderately cenfured by the Critical Re- 
viewers. 


To criticiſe Engliſh verſe juſtly, it is not ſuffi- 


_ cient that a man is a good claſſic in the learned 


languages, and converſant with -the Italian and 
French poets. He ought to be perfectly acquainted 
with the works of Spenſer, Shakeſpear, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Prior, Thomſon, Young, Collins, 
Gray, and Shenſtone (who was the moſt beautiful. 
paſtoral writer that our nation, or perhaps any 
other, has produced; as Gray was the moſt per- 
fe& maſter of the ſublimer lyric ſtyle) ; together 
with the brilliant, and, in point of number, match- 
lets collection of male and female writers, which 


forms the poetic galaxy of our modern hemiſphere ; 


and whoſe laurels have not yet taken root on their 
graves, the only ſoil in which they have a chance 
I ES to 


( 32 
to flouriſh unmoleſted. There they may perhaps 


flouriſh now he is gone, whoſe too potent hand, 


impelled by rival-hatred, and thirſt of exclufive 
fame, tore, even from that ſanctuary, thoſe laurels 
which the juſt admiration of many generations had 
reared to maturity. 


We might rationally ſuppoſe that the genius of 
Pope muſt have filenced, by its magnitude, the 
critics of his day ; but in reading his Letters, and 
the TESTIMONIESs oF AuTHoORS, which precede 
the Dunciad, we find the public cenſors of that 
period attacking his works on every hand, elſe we 
might wonder to hear him conſtantly ſpeaking of 
profeſſed critics with boundleſs contempt, 


The Critical Reviewer does not complain of in- 


feriority to the reſt of Miſs Seward's works in-her 
Louiſa, which her poetic friends conſider as the 
chef d'ceuvre of her compoſitions; but this Re- 


viewer cenſures the following paſſage as fanciful ; 


& And on her blodming cheek the treſſes bright, 
“ That play'd in wayy wreaths of golden light, 
4 Or on her ſnowy boſom ſhining fell! 

Like a warm ſun-beam on a lily's bell.“ 
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If a fimile is poetically beautiful, it is not necef. 
ſary that it ſhould- be philoſophically juſt, It is 
often more- beautiful for being rather diſtantly al- 


luſive than exactly parallel. The beſt poetry fre- 


quently ſports with flight and ſhadowy reſem- 
blances, which it is the province of a vivid imagi- 


& Her face was like an April morn 
« Clad in a wint'ry cloud.“ 


Bright hair on the white boſom of a nymph, is 
at leaſt as like a ſun-beam on the bell of a lily, as 
the corpſe of a beautiful woman (which is all the 
idea we can have of her ghoſt) is to a morning of 
April ſpread over with wintry clouds; and yet I 
had rather have been the author of thoſe two lines - 


in the old ballad, enriched with that ſimile, void 
as it is of preciſion, than have written many a long 
poem, which has not paſſed away without its praiſe, 


" The Critical Reviewer alſo diſlikes the following 


, paſſage in Louiſa. Eugenio, alarmed by ſhrieks 


reſounding from a neighbouring wood, thus de- 
ſcribes his galloping into its receſſes to explore 
the cauſe of them. 


(c On 


E 35. 
« On fibrous-oaks, that roughen all the ground, 
© My fteed's fleet hoofs with hollow noiſe reſound? 


© And doubled by the echos from the caves, 
« Appal a guilty band of deſperate flaves.“ 


After quoting this paſſage, the Reviewer aſks a 
wonderful queſtion, viz. How a noiſe ſo loud as- 
to frighten people could be produced by the gal 
loping of an horſe through a wood Whoever has 
rode faſt over the hardened roots of trees, which are 
perpetually found branching upon the ſurface of the 
earth in foreſts, will recollect how loud and hol- 
low a noſe is produced by the horſe's hoofs ; and: 
when the guilty buſineſs of the aſſailants is conſi- 
dered, and the effect of the echos, which con- 
veyed the idea of more than a fingle approach, 


ſurely the above queſtion. muſt appear unaccount- 
able! 


It is with pleaſure that I have uniformly per- 
ceived the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine 
candid and ingenious in his criticiſms; and I any 
glad to ſee that Miſs Seward, in her third edition 
of Louiſa, has ingenuouſly altered the line, whoſe 
harſh eliſion was objected to by that gentleman. 


Rt Thoſe 


a 


Thoſe who are concerned in reputable publica- 
tions, ſhould take eſpecial care of pronouncing 
raſhly upon the works of eſtabliſhed poetical wri- 
18 ters, who muſt ſedulouſly have ſtudied the prin- 
| |  eiples of their ſcience, and who have probably 
followed Mr. Pope's example, in taking the opi- 
nions of their learned and ingenious friends upon 
every part of their work, before it goes to the 
preſs, experiencing the ſame reſpedful dread 
which be profeſſed of laying before the public a 
work unwarthy of its approbation, 
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